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THE BOOK OF KELLS. 


PerHaPs only a very few persons are aware that 
much has lately been done at the national expense 
to produce exact fac-similes of ancient manu- 
scripts illustrative of the history, manners, and 
feelings of long-past times. It is a noble under- 
taking, worthy of a great and wealthy country. 
What we propose to do is to give our readers 
an idea of what has been done for this species 
of literary revival in Ireland, through the agency 
of the Right Honourable Edward Sullivan, Master 
of the Rolls, and J. T. Gilbert, Secretary of the 
Public Record Office, who have selected and edited 
the National Manuscripts to be reproduced, and 
by Major-general Sir Henry James, who has 
photozincographed the fac-similes, by command of 
Her Majesty. 

The First Part of this remarkable collection of 
fac-similes, which has been lately issued, is a large 
folio volume, to be procured at the offices for the 
sale of Ordnance Survey Publications. We have 
seldom or never seen any work of the kind so 
beautifully executed, or more calculated to inspire 
respect for the taste and perseverance of the 
priestly penmen who lived eight to thirteen 
hundred years ago. Nor do we less admire the 
artistic ability which gives us specimens, in all 
their original beauty, of what these ancient pen- 
men produced. The manuscripts are in various 
languages, such as Latin and Celtic, and are in 
the custody of public institutions or of private 
individuals. Some are of a quarto size, others 
of smaller dimensions, Though on the whole 
well preserved, some are defaced and tattered. 
But in whatever condition they happen to be, 
they are represented with singular fidelity, the 
very marks of damp or injury being strictly shewn. 
All that is attempted has been to give specimens 
of pages or of ornamental letters; these being 
pictured on blank leaves of the volume. What 
has been done shews what the manuscripts are 
like, and excites a fervent wish to see more of the 
same description. Much merit is due to the deci- 
pherers for making us understand the nature of 


the manuscripts. To the ordinary world, the 
writing, however beautifully executed, is for the 
most part unintelligible. The decipherers, with 
enormous pains and erudition, have given the 
language in modern typography opposite each page 
represented, so that where the language is Latin, 
there is little difficulty in knowing what are the 
subjects of these ancient books. In.a few instances, 
translations into English are given. All the manu- 
scripts are, we need hardly say, of a pious nature, 
such as Prayers, Psalters, and the Gospels, less or 
more complete. We shall run over the names and 
history of what may be called the principal manu- 
scripts. ; 

An ancient Latin version of the Gospels. Por- 
tions have been lost, and the remainder has suffered 
much from decay. It is preserved in a case in 
Trinity College, Dublin. The sequence of the 
Evangelists is Matthew, John, Luke, Mark, corre- 
sponding with that in the Greco-Latin Codex, 
assigned to the early part of the sixth century, and 
presented to the University of Cambridge by 
Theodore Beza. The manuscript is believed to 
have been written in the sixth or seventh century. 

The Latin Psalter styled Cathach. It is a frag- 
ment. The manuscript, which is ascribed to the 
hand of St Columba, is preserved in an antique 
metal casket, known by the Irish term Cathach, 
or the ‘ Battler”’ The bearing of the Cathach on 
the breast of a sinless cleric thrice round the troops 
of the O’Donnels, before battle, would, it is said, 
insure victory to them in any just cause. The 
Psalter consists of fifty-eight leaves, considerably 
damaged. After passing through various vicissi- 
tudes, it has, along with its casket, been deposited 
in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, 
Dublin, by its owner, Sir Richard O’Donnel, 
Baronet, by whose permission the fac-similes were 
effected. 

We now come to a more important work, the 
Book of Durrow, an ornamented copy of the four 
Gospels according to the Latin Vulgate. It is 
ascribed to St Columba. The writing is across the 
page, in single column. It is embellished with 
evangelistic symbols within borders, and pages of 
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coloured, spiral, and interlaced ornamentation. 
Some of the capital letters are in the Greek char- 
acter. The book acquired its nare from having 
belonged to the monastery founded by Columba, 
about the year 553, at Durrow, in the central part 
of Ireland. Some of the leaves are water-stained, 
but the greater part of this beautiful copy of the 
Gospels, though thirteen hundred years old, is in 
excellent preservation, On its cover is a silver 
cross, which a learned scholar states to have been 
executed by order of Flan, king of Ireland in the 
early years of the tenth century, The Book of 
Durrow was presented to Trinity College by Vice- 
chancellor Henry James, who had belonged to 
Cromwell’s army in Ireland, and became Bishop 
of Meath in 1661. 

The grandest of all these ancient manuscripts 
has now to be noticed. The Book of Kells, 
as it is styled, is considered to be ‘the chief 
palzographic and artistic monument which has 
descended to us from the ages in which Ireland, 
under the name of “Scotia,” was renowned for 
her schools, whence religion and letters were car- 
ried to various parts of Europe.’ It is a copy 
of the Gospels, chiefly in the Latin Vulgate, but 
with many peculiar readings. Unfortunately, it is 
imperfect. The surviving portion consists of three 
hundred and thirty-nine numbered leaves, of a 
large size, thirteen inches long by nine inches 
broad. It received its present name from having 
belonged to the Columban monastery of Kells, in 
Meath. There is a reasonable conjecture that this 
manuscript, matchless for its elaborate beauty, is 
‘the volume eulogised in the twelfth century by 
Giraldus Cambrensis as the marvellous book ex- 
hibited to him at Kildare, and popularly believed 
to have been executed under the direction of an 
angel.’ 

The Book of Kells, like the Book of Durrow, is 
ascribed to St Columba ; but considering the pro- 
digious missionary and other labours of that famed 
individual, we cannot put any confidence in 
the tradition. Either of these books must have 
been pretty nearly the work of a life-time. What 
toil, what patience, what ingenious skill were 
required to write these books with a pen, letter by 
letter! What artistic taste in designing the orna- 
mental tracery, which gracefully twists and twines 
in endless convolutions ! What precision required 
in measuring with squares and compasses, so as to 
produce mathematical accuracy! And what a 
knowledge of art in applying the appropriate con- 
trast and harmony of colours—red, blue, green, 
yellow, and purple! Obviously, each book must 
have been the production of not one but many 
artists, all working to each other’s hand ; and such 
we know to have been the case in the Scriptoria 
or writing-rooms of the Benedictines and other 
monastics, 

St Columba, called also St Colum-Cille and St 
Colm, under whose direction the Book of Kells was 
probably executed, was a native of Ireland, where 
he was born in the year 521. Bred for the 


church, he commenced his extraordinary missionary 
career about 542, when he went to the Western 


Isles of Scotland, and founded the monastery of . 


Iona. Thence, he proceeded with his disciples to 
christianise the northern part of Scotland, the 
southern division of the country having already 
been. brought under the light of the Gospel by St 
Ninian. From the time he landed in the Western 
Isles, St Columba was so continually employed in 


his missionary labours, until his decease in the- 


year 597, that no one can conceive how he could 
find time to produce a hundredth part of the 
various manuscripts generally imputed to him, and 
which he presented to the numerous churches and 
religious houses that he established. It seems not 
unlikely that, besides directing his properly quali- 
fied subordinates to execute copies on vellum of 
the Gospels and Psalms, he adhibited his signature 
to some of the more important manuscripts, either 
to make them acceptable, or because, from a senti- 
ment of pious veneration, he was requested to give 
them this envied stamp of authenticity. 

Our narrative takes us for a moment to St 
Patrick, who was born about the year 387— 
whether in Scotland or in some continental 
country, is undetermined. After studying for the 
church in France, he arrived as a missionary in 
Ireland in 432. His efforts in disseminating a 
knowledge of the Gospel were eminently success- 
ful. According to the. accounts of his Irish biog- 
raphers, he founded three hundred and sixty-five 
churches, and baptised with his own hand twelve 
thousand persons. He died at an extremely old 
age, prior to the year 500. He had, therefore, 
disappeared fully twenty-one years before the 
birth of St Columba, who could only know him 
by tradition. It is certain that Columba emulated 
the great Irish apostle in his missionary labours, 
and held his memory in extreme veneration. 
Columba did not confine his ministrations and 
example to Scotland, but extended them to Ireland, 
and there he founded the monastery of Kells, with 
which and Iona there sprung up a close and 
friendly intercourse. When Iona became unsafe on 
account of the ravages of the Norsemen, between 
the years 802 and 815, the members of the 
Columban community who had escaped destruc- 
tion transferred themselves with their sacred 
vessels and books to Kells, at which was con- 
structed a ‘new city of Colum-Cille,’ apparently 
for their accommodation. There must have ensued 
an interfusion of the two communities, for the 
abbot of Kells was long known as the legitimate 
successor of St Columba. There is another inter- 
esting fact. The name of Columba, in connection 
with that of Patrick, is still legible on one of the 
ancient stone crosses surviving at Kells. Speaking 
of these antique crosses, they resemble the finely 
sculptured crosses of Iona, where two still remain 
as memorials of the past. All these crosses, Scotch 
or Irish, bear carved ornamentation in harmony 
with the ornamented pages of the ancient Irish 
manuscripts, 
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The removal of the Columban community to 
Kells, at the beginning of the ninth century, 
naturally raises doubts concerning the origin 
of the ancient manuscripts said to have been 
found at Kells; for some of them, the Book of 
Kells included, may possibly have belonged at one 
time to the community of Iona. At anyrate, the 
Book of Kells was one of the treasures of the 
church whose name it bears until the time of 
Archbishop Usher, who was Bishop of Meath from 
1621 to 1624. After his death, when his library 
was granted by Charles II. to the University of 
Dublin, this precious volume was found among his 
books, and has ever since remained in the ‘safe 
custody of its present possessors, who, on account 
of its containing a Royal Charter of one of the 
kings of Ireland, deemed it not unfitting to allow 
Queen Victoria and her Royal Consort to inscribe 
their names in the volume on the occasion of their 
visit to Ireland. The Book was long ago en- 
shrined in a golden cumdach, or cover, and nar- 
rowly escaped destruction in the year 1006, when 
it was sacrilegiously stolen in the night out of the 
sacristy of the church of Kells. It was nearly 
three months afterwards found with its golden 
cover off, and a sod over it. At present, it is care- 
fully preserved in Trinity College ; the only thing 
to be seriously regretted is, that it has been some- 
what mutilated by an attempt at modern binding. 

By whomsoever the Book of Kells was executed, 
it bears the unmistakable mark of great antiquity. 
In viewing it, we are to carry our mind back to 
a time eleven hundred years before the invention 
of printing, when the only books were written 
on vellum, and read by priests to assembled 
devotees. Just think of the Book of Durrow or 
the Book of Kells being read and expounded 
to an assembly of people wholly ignorant of 
letters, and who, for the first time, heard of 
Christianity! We are reminded of such pioneers 
of the Gospel as Moffat and Livingstone, but with 
a difference. These intrepid men, like all modern 
missionaries, carried with them handy copies of the 
Bible in plain typography. The ancient mission- 
aries in the Columban era had no such reli- 
ance. The records of the religion they were 
to teach were scraps written on leaves of vel- 
lum, and which, though meagre, were executed in 
such a style of splendour as must have appeared 
marvellous to the beholders. How an illiterate 
pagan in the seventh century must have stared 
on getting a glimpse of the pictorial pages of 
the Book of Kells, with their intricate representa- 
tions in magnificent colouring of human figures, of 
beasts, birds, and scriptural scenes, calculated 
to soften and win the most obdurate heart! It 
is by calling up such imagery, that we obtain 
a correct idea of the value of these ancient 
manuscripts. We have to view them as the 
original instruments of that civilisation that. now 
pervades the British Islands, and from which no 
end of cultured usages have, in process of time, 
radiated over the globe. Considering what a 


groundwork of Christianity was laid by the 
penmen who executed the: Book of Durrow, the 
Book of Kells, the Book of Dimma, the Book of 
Armagh, and various other Books which could 
be specified, we cannot help thinking that these 
writers have never had justice done to them in 
the way of public acknowledgment. The truth 
is, that, under Providence, but for their inde- 
fatigable and pious labours, the very Scriptures 
might have been lost amidst the savagery and 
tumults of the middle ages. 

Passing from the sentimental view of the subject, 
we may be excused for coming to what is practical 
and artistic. Of the Book of Kells, Professor J. O. 
Westwood of Oxford has remarked, that it is ‘un- 
questionably the most elaborately executed manu- 
script of so early a date now in existence ; far 
excelling in the gigantic size of the letters at 
the commencement of each Gospel, the excessive 
minuteness of the ornamental details crowded into 
whole pages, the number of the very peculiar 
decorations, the fineness of the writing, and the 
endless — of its initial capital letters, the 
famous Gospels of Lindisfarne in the Cottonian 
Library. But this manuscript is still more valu- 
able on account of the various pictorial representa- 
tions of different scenes in the life of our Saviour, 
delineated in the genuine Irish style.” The re- 
production of the entire manuscript as it now 
exists, would doubtless have been a work of con- 
siderable labour and cost ; yet, were it possible, 
the dissemination of the work in a complete state, 
to the extent merely of putting it within the reach 
of biblical scholars, would be of invaluable service. 
Where the manuscript happens to be defective, 
portions could probably be supplied from some of 
the other ancient manuscripts, by which means an 
entire copy of the Gospels of the sixth century, 
in fac-simile, would be obtained. Viewed as a 
precious gift to the modern world, this is a matter 
which may be commended to the notice of benefi- 
cent millionaires. In the interests of art alone, the 
Book of Kells is eminently suggestive. We wish 
it were in our power to offer a representation of the 
pages of this glorious old manuscript. The lines of 
words across the page are large, and susceptible of 
being read by aged priests before the invention of 
spectacles. At spaces between the sentences or at 
the end of the lines, figures of animals are intro- 
duced in a curiously fantastic fashion, all coloured 
to the life. The most conspicuous embellishments, 
however, are the initial letters of the chapters. 
They, too, are most fantastic, and shine in a pro- 
digality of colours, the greens and yellows being as 
bright as if laid on with a brush only yesterday. 
Specimens of the Gospels or Book of MacRegol, 
a work of the ninth century, shew also some 
elaborate drawing and colouring. The same thing 
may be said of a Book of Hymns in Irish, tenth 
to the twelfth century—one of the hymns eulogistic 
of St Patrick being translated, and very much in 
the style of Ossian. Though these manuscripts 
are beautiful, they fall short in point of elegance 
to the Book of Kells, 

What, however, about the means by which these 
and many other old manuscripts have been suc- 
cessfully copied and presented to the eye, to all 
appearance no way differing from the original? 

ow were the fac-similes produced? To answer 
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this very reasonable question, we descend to tech- 
nicalities concerning the art of printing, which has 
latterly been eee into new varieties. First, 
we have lithography, or printing from inscriptions 
or figures made on a calcareous level stone. hen 
the design is complete, the stone is sponged with 
water, which takes to the clear portion of the 
stone, and runs off the lines forming the design. 
The stone, after being freed from surplus water, 
is inked by a roller passed over it, the ink adher- 
ing only to the design; an impression on paper is 
then effected. The next novelty in printing is 
photography, in which, by the aid of a camera 
and other appliances, a negative is prepared by 
the sunlight, ~— which likenesses are produced. 
Next, comes the art of Photozincography, in which 
the above two processes may be said to be com- 
bined. Instead of a stone, there is employed a 
zinc-plate, which has been coated with a solution 
of gelatine mixed with bichromate of potass, and 
dried. A plate so prepared is sensitive to the 
action of light, and upon placing a negative in 
juxtaposition with it, an image will be the result. 
The plate is placed in cold water, and treated 
very much in the manner of lithography, the ink 
adhering only where the image is represented. By 
some additional and most ingenious inventions, 
reversed negatives may be obtained. The peculiar 
value of this kind of printing is, that you are able 
to secure fac-similes of books, writings, or pictures, 
with all the fidelity of a photograph. A familiar 
example is offered in reproduced first editions of the 
works of old authors, shewing the exact typography 
of the original. By this means, copies of books 
hundreds of years old are now manufactured—the 
first edition of Shakspeare, for instance—without 
the necessity of making or setting up old-fashioned 
. Surely, that is a great triumph of art. We 
have called it Photozincography, but it is perhaps 
better known as Autotypy—the word signifying 
self-printing. There is now a large establishment 
in London for producing autotypic copies of works. 
Greatest triumph of all is the reproduction of 
ancient rw me. such as we have been speak- 
ing of, in which divers colours are introduced. In 
the Book of Kells, as already mentioned, there occur 
letters and ornamental figures, in which are em- 
ployed five colours, besides black in the substance of 
the text. Some pages are quite a blaze of colours, 
intermingled in a way the most fanciful, yet with- 
out any confusion. Sir Henry James says that 
‘the production of fac-similes of such highly orna- 
mented work has tested the skill of the draughts- 
men and printers of the Department, the selection 
of the various tints of colours requiring great taste 
and judgment, and the “register” of the plates 
the greatest nicety and care.’ We can testify to 
the nicety and care required in producing pages 
with a diversified colouring. For each colour 
there must be a distinct plate, and the page has 
to undergo six distinct impressions before it is 
uigidal. By the term ‘register’ is implied 
the process of causing each colour to fall into 
its proper ms so as to make up an accurate 
whole. This has been done effectually, in a 
way, indeed, beyond all praise. To put it only 
on an artistic footing, this splendid work cannot 
fail to offer an incitement to students, who will 
see from it what was accomplished in circum- 
stances of extreme difficulty, by poor ecclesiastics 
more than a thousand years ago. To think that a 


manuscript copy of the Gospels handled possibly 
by St Columba in that wild little western island, 
in the sixth century, should now, after an obscurity 
of thirteen hundred years, be prized as a boon by 
the world of literature and art ! W. C. 


FALLEN FORTUNES 
CHAPTER VL—THE GUIDE RACE. 


‘Sports,’ as the celebration of country games is 
often locally called, are for the most part, in Derby- 
shire, much the same as they have now become in 
other places ; an excuse for half-a-dozen excursion 
trains to convey the ‘rough’ element from the 
ne towns, and pour it over the peaceful 
fields—like sewage—only by no means with the 
same beneficial results; but at Bleabarrow this 
was not the case. 

The prizes offered for competition were too 
small, and the place itself too remote, to attract 
much public attention, so that the proceedings 
were of a ‘truly rural’ and Arcadian kind. The 
wrestlers were not attired, as they now often are 
seen in the heart of Westmoreland, and even 
Cumberland, in party-coloured tights and fancy 
jerkins, giving them the air of street acrobats 
rather than of honest dalesmen ; no guerdon was 
offered for ‘the neatest wrestling costume,’ but 
men came in their working-day clothes, and when 
they stepped into the ring—which was open to 
‘all comers ’—merely threw down their coats and 
waistcoats, gave their old-fashioned ‘turnip’ 
watches to a friend to hold, and kicked off their 
shoes; then—save that when their names were 
called, they rubbed their hands in sawdust, so 
that they should not slip their ‘holt’—they were 
ready for the fray. Of course, there are objec- 
tions to such sports in any shape, as there are 
to most things nowadays, thanks to the very 
superfine tone of our public morality; but if the 
objectors never amuse themselves in a worse 
way, they must be what advertising tradesmen 
term ‘a selected lot.” To a mere ordinary mortal, 
to whom a little physical rivalry seems no more 
hurtful than any other form of the competition 
system, they afford an innocent and agreeable 
spectacle, though the actors are no doubt, as Mrs 
Campden described them, ‘vulgar creatures,’ whose 
‘Sunday best’ garments (if they possessed such 
things at all) are not much better than those that 
they cast upon the greensward. 

They are, after all, fellow-creatures, and it is not 
uninteresting to watch the play of human nature 
that accompanies this exhibition of thews and 
sinews. How anxiously, when a competitor’s name 
is called, he listens for that of his rival, which, like 
his own, is drawn at a venture from the hat; and 
how the face lights up if it is a green-hand, and 
grows serious if it is a veteran whose laurels are 
not easily won. To the young ones, especially, 
who have perhaps entered their names for the first 
time, this is cay age cm as their highest ambition 
is to live into ‘the third round, and their hopes 
of it can only reasonably lie in being opposed to 
rate Pee of their own calibre. It is very un- 
usual, however, for any one to give up his chance 
without a contest; a mere stripling will do his 
best against the last year’s ‘champion,’ and very 
rae the giant will take him up—and in most 
cases lay him down. But now and then there is 
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an unexpected resistance ; the youthful aspirant 
is supple and quick ; or the slippery grass gives 
him an advantage, and when all eyes are expect- 
ing an easy victory, the giant falls undermost 
instead of the pigmy. Then a shout of ‘Bonny 
lile one’ (for little one) breaks forth from the 
assemblage, that startles the buzzard on the peaks 
of Bleabarrow; and sometimes a village maiden 
(his betrothed) will permit herself (for I have 
seen her do it) to be so far carried away by a 
natural enthusiasm as to give the ‘lile one’ 
another sort of hug than that which he has just 
experienced, to the admiration of all beholders, 

No one ‘bites the dust’ in the Homeric way 
—in fact, there is none to bite, save what the 
combatants take up in their hands—and * the 
danger, save of a ‘ricked’ back or a sprained 
ankle, is slight indeed; but the strain, and the 
tug, and the tussle—every muscle at its fullest 
stretch ; the legs vibrating, yet stiff as nails; the 
heart beating at highest pressure; the breath 
coming in sobs and gasps—are grand to see, and 
afford the elements of an epic. 

The spectacle of it, all entranced young Tony to 
a degree not attained even by the Christmas panto- 
mimes in London, with which he had been familiar 
from very early years ; for here all was reality ; 
and if there were no splendours in the way of 
glare and glitter, yet the amphitheatre of sky- 
piercing crags in which the sports were held had 
a certain majesty even for his boyish eye, while 
every point in the serene was made plain to 
him by Jeff (who had them at his fingers’ ends), 
an advantage which in the case of the pantomimes 
was often denied to him, the explanation thereof 
being beyond the wit of man. Ifthe two youths 
were thus rapt up in the combatants of the ring, 
their elder companion was equally preoccupied in 
another fashion: his face was indeed fixed upon 
the wrestlers, but his mind was busy with the 
contents of those two little notes we have seen 
him receive that morning; his thoughts, set in 
motion by the one, crossed the far-stretching seas, 
and lighted upon a certain Hews shadowed by 
a mightier hill than any now beheld by his phys- 
ical eyes, and canopied by a more cloudless sky ; 
the scenery was that of the tropics, but the skilled 
hand of the mechanic had been at work therein, 
and had compelled the mountain-stream to do his 
bidding ; there were water-wheeled stamping-mills, 
such as are used in Cornwall, and all the — 
atus employed in mining enterprises; as Holt 
beheld it, the mill-wheels were still turning, and 
the huge hammers at work upon the spalling 
floors, because he was but recalling a picture that 
had once actually presented itself to his vision; 
but he knew that no such busy scene was in truth 
being enacted in that far-off valley, since the Lara 
Mine had failed to produce its yield of gold. 
From Brazil his thoughts would leap to Bampton 
—for there was a connection between those distant 
spots—where they could make no such picture for 
him, because he had no | pmnen: acquaintance 
with the place, but wandered vaguely over booths 
and hustings, and excited mobs of men—such as 
he had seen elsewhere at election-times, 

‘The two blows together will have a crushing 
force,’ murmured he, not without a touch of pity ; 
‘but he cannot blame me for either,’ 

Thus it happened that the first contingent from 
Riverside Hall had their attention so engrossed 


that they never noticed the arrival of the second 
in the neighbourhood of the ring, where, indeed, 
as it had seemed that morning, they would have 
been about as likely to put in an appearance as 
the bishop of the diocese to be seen at a man-and- 
dog-fight. 

Moreover, there were other carriages present, and 
some with ladies in them—for the local gentry and 
their wives were not all so exclusive in their views 
as Mrs Campden—so that the barouche was no 
very conspicuous object. Mary and Kate enjoyed 
exceedingly the notion of watching Jeff, and Tony, 
and Mr Holt, as they sat, all unconscious of their 
presence, in the very primitive grand stand—a 
bank of rough seats with a slanting roof of wood 
—which was the place of honour; but Jenny’s 
whole attention was directed to the sports. For 
her (as she lay propped upon soft cushions, yet 
even then not wholly free from pain), the feats of 
strength and agility of which she was a witness 
had a marvellous charm ; she was not frightened, 
as her sister and cousin were, at the crisis of each 
combat, when one put out his strength to over- 
come the other, and to bear him to the earth; and 
when the victory was achieved, and Kate would 
cry: ‘Poor fellow! how hard he struggled,’ in 
pity for the vanquished, Jenny’s tiny palms were 
doing their best to swell the triumph of the 
conqueror, 

As for Uncle George, his principal occupation 
was to consult his watch and calculate how far by 
this time his wife had probably progressed upon 
her ‘calls, and how much, therefore, of margin 
there was left for them to go home in, and still 
anticipate her return. Presently, a short stout 
gentleman rode up to the side of the carriage upon 
a pony, and addressed the party en bloc. 

‘Well, I never! Who would have thought of 
seeing you here? I am sure the sport committee 
ought to feel flattered. How did you get leave, 


young ladies ?’ 
‘We did not get leave, Dr Curzon,’ laughed 
Mary. ‘Mamma had gone out for a drive’—— 


‘Oh, I see; when the cat’s away—I mean— 
ahem !’ and the fat little doctor rubbed his nose, 
which was enormous, and shot out of his bright 
black eyes a glance of sly significance at Mr 
Campden. 

‘Well, I thought there could be no possible 
harm in bringing the girls, observed that gentle- 
man apologetically. ‘We were only driving by— 
you see the horses have not even been taken out— 
and just looked in for a few’ (he was going to say 
‘minutes,’ for the fact is the whole speech was but 
the rehearsal of what he intended to say, when the 
time arrived, to Mrs Campden herself. He would 
never have the courage, he felt, now that the effects 
of the stout and sherry had evaporated from his 
brain, to own the whole truth)—— 

But luckily at that moment a great shout arose 


over some prostrate wrestler, and spared him 
further humiliation, by attracting his interlocutor’s 
attention. 


‘Capital fall, by Jove!’ cried the doctor; ‘and 
how long it lasted after they got hold! You were 
timing it, I see,’ 

‘Two hours and a half” said Mr Campden 
gravely, ‘or perhaps even three.’ 

‘My dear sir, it was not three minutes, What 
are you thinking of?” 

: To be sure, to be sure: I meant three minutes,’ 
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stammered the squire, for such he loved to be 
called by his Bleabarrow neighbours. ‘A very 
pretty fall indeed.’ He had been thinking of the 
‘margin’ so exclusively that he had not even 
noticed the contest was decided. ‘Have you seen 
our young friends yonder, and Mr Holt ?” 

‘Not I. I am on my rounds, my good sir— 
professional duty; only, as I was passing by, I 
thought I’d just look in—like you—upon these 
wrestling fellows.—I did not expect to find my 
patient here ;’ and he turned to Jenny with a look 
the tenderness of which redeemed his monstrous 
nose and purple face, and made him almost hand- 
some. 

It was a face of great intelligence, notwithstand- 
ing its colour—which was solely owing to the 
inclemencies of the weather, to which his practice 

him ; and among the many advantageous 
surroundings among which Mr Campden’s lines 
had fallen, that gentleman justly counted it not the 
least that Dr Curzon was his neighbour. One of 
the greatest drawbacks of a country life is imacces- 
sibility to medical aid, and also the inferior de- 
scription of that assistance when it is procured ; but 
in Dr Curzon the tenants of Riverside Hall had a 
doctor in whom they could have confidence, at 
their very doors—that is to say, but half-a-dozen 
miles away by road; and only half that distance, if 
you crossed the river and climbed the crags, and 
so dropped down upon the doctor’s cottage in 
Sanbeck Valley. 

He was welcome everywhere, not only by the 
sick-bed, but at the dinner-table of those whose 
state of health never required his professional pres- 
ence ; and nobody that was not quite a newcomer 
in the neighbourhood, would have dreamed of 
saying that it was ‘only the doctor,” when his 
staunch little pony, with its heavy burden, came 
trotting up their carriage sweep. 

‘Suppose we say, Uncle George, that you 
brought me here to see the doctor!’ cried Jenny 
naively—‘to meet him by appointment at the 
sports! When the people are not looking, I will 

ew him my tongue, and he shall prescribe for 
me, Then it will be all right, you know, and no 


> 

T don't think that will do, observed Mr Camp- 
den doubtfully. ‘No, no; we were just driving 
out, and looked in; which is, after all, pretty 
much what happened. There is no occasion to go 
beyond that. And I really think, my dears, that 
we had better be turning home.’ 

‘But, Uncle George, there’s the Guide Race, 
expostulated Jenny ; ‘you will surely not take us 
away without having seen that ?? 

‘The Guide Race? replied Mr Campden me- 
—— as he fingered his repeater— what is 

t J 

‘Why, squire, you ought to know, put in 
Dr Curzon: ‘it’s a thing that we are very proud 
of in this county, because we flatter ourselves it 
assimilates us to the mountain districts. It makes 
old Bleabarrow hold its head up to think that it 
could ibly require the services of a guide, like 
Helvellyn or Sca Fell. It is but nine hundred 
feet, yet it is a stiff climb to that pile of stones 
yonder ; and I doubt whether any of these young 
fellows will do it in—what shall we say ??——— 

Mr Campden’s lips were following the strokes of 
his repeater, which was talking in his waistcoat 


pocket in obedience to his pressure on its handle, 


‘ One—two—three—four—aye, and a quarter of an 
hour,’ he answered nervously. 

‘I’ll bet you a shilling they don’t do it under 
the five-and-twenty minutes,’ replied the little 
doctor : ‘it has never been done under twenty-five 
since Longstreet’s time, the very neatest cragsman 
of his time ; and the heat to-day is something—— 
Why, what’s the matter, Miss Kate? They’re 
peeling for the race, that’s all ; it’s not a fight.’ 

‘Yes; but look—look—why, there’s Jeff amongst 
them. Jeff’s going to run. How very angry Mrs 
Campden will be with him !’ 

‘ Pooh, pooh !’ answered the doctor sharply ; ‘ let 
her be angry ; I mean, she has no right to be any- 
thing of the sort. Why, it is very creditable to the 
young fellow to shew such pluck, and I hope he 
won’t be the last in,’ 

‘O papa!’ cried Mary, ‘do you see what 
Geoffrey is doing ?’ 

‘I see he’s taking off his coat and waistcoat ; and 
I should like to do the same,’ said Mr Campden. 
*“T would take off my flesh, and sit in my bones,” 
as somebody says, “this weather, if the arrange- 
ments of nature permitted of it.”’ 

‘But he is going to run, papa’ 

‘Ah, there, I think, he’s a fool, Polly; I 
wouldn’t run.’ 

‘But he is going to join in the Guide Race up 
the hill—to run for money.’ 

‘He is not, Mary,’ cried Kate decisively ; ‘I am 
quite certain that Jeff would not do that. The 
race is open to everybody, and he wishes to try his 
speed against the others; that’s all. You don’t 
suppose he would take any of the prizes, even if he 
won them, away from these poor people.’ 

‘ At all events, I am sure mamma will be exceed- 
ingly put out,’ said Mary ; ‘ but, of course, if papa 
has no objection ’—— 

‘Eh, ah!’ said Mr Campden, who had once 
more abandoned himself to his apprehensions. 
‘ What is that you are saying about your mother? 
What the deuce is the matter now?’ 

‘Nothing is the matter, Uncle George, except 
that I want your arm,’ said Jenny gaily. ‘I must 
stand up to see this, and you now Tame do that 
without your help. There’s a dear good uncle ; 
and now don’t you move one inch till all is over. 
There are six of them, and Geoffrey makes the 
seventh. Now, I call this delightful. There ’s our 
dear friend Mr Holt—how I should like to see him 
run up the crags—and Tony looking at Jeff as 
though he were a demi-god.’ 

‘And, upon my life, he looks like one,’ cried 
Dr Curzon admiringly.—‘Step on the seat, my dear 
Miss Kitty, and lean on me; the pony will stand 

uite still, for he has been used to be shot over, 
though not by such bright eyes as yours.—Now, I 
call that the model of a young fellow. Who is that 
he has just given his watch to, to take care of? I 
hope he’s an honest man.’ 

‘My dear Dr Curzon,’ said Mary reprovingly, 


‘that is Mr Holt; a friend of papa’s, or rather of 


Mr Dalton’s. Did you not see him at the charades 
last night ?? 

‘I daresay I might have seen him, Miss Mary, 
but I did not notice him. The fact is, my atten- 
tion was wholly monopolised by a couple of pretty 
housemaids ; the fairiest, flirtiest, littlh——- Now 
don’t you push me off the pony.—Mr Campden, I 
wish you’d speak to these two girls.’ 

‘Speak ! you might as well speak to the winds,’ 
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answered the squire, his large arm infolding 
Jenny’s waist with clumsy tenderness. ‘Gad! you 
don’t mean to say, doctor, they ’re going straight 
up yonder, between those flags? Why, at this dis- 
tance, it seems almost perpendicular.’ 

‘Seems ; nay, it zs, exclaimed the doctor; ‘as 
you shall see. Here’s an opera-glass, which I 
brought for the very purpose; and if Miss Jenny 
will honour me by using it—— We'll call it a 
ae at home, if you please: the doctor 
brought his stethoscope to the sports, as agreed 
upon.—Eh ! squire ?’ 

‘Yes; it is all very well for old bachelors to 
joke about other people’s wives,’ grunted Mr 
Campden ; ‘ but, by Jove! if you had married Julia, 
and had taken her barouche to a prize-fight—that ’s 
what she supposes this sort of thing to be—you ’d 
be as glad of an excuse as I am. Thank goodness, 
they ’re starting at last.—You don’t care to see 
more than the start, do you, girls ?’ 

‘Uncle George!’ cried Jenny earnestly, ‘I 
must see this race out; I never felt so excited in 
my life.’ 

‘Which must be very bad for you, my dear 
Jenny.’ 

‘Not a bit of it, said the doctor ; ‘it will do her 
all the good in the world. Guide Races are recom- 
mended by the Faculty for her particular com- 
plaint, which, as you see, is mostly “ temper.”’ 

Mm He’s over the wall!’ cried Kitty enthusiastic- 
ally. 
‘Like a bird,’ ejaculated the doctor. ‘If it was 
“Fire,” they could not have done it quicker—the 
whole seven—nor have had much less on them,’ 
added he, sotto voce. 

*Zounds! but they’re close together; you 
could cover them with a handkerchief !’ cried the 
squire, roused to unwonted interest in the pro- 
ceedings, ‘There, now; they’re scattering a bit. 


Now, the pace begins to tell, and the amateur to | goes. 


succumb to the professional. It’s a case of 
“bellows to mend,” I fear, with Master Jeff.’ 

‘Not a bit of it,” answered the doctor indig- 
nantly ; ‘he is only going round the wood, instead 
of through it, which is the quicker way, although 
the longer. See! two of them have followed his 
lead. Jeff has got good wits as well as good wind, 
let me tell you, 

Kitty’s little hand was leaning on the doctor’s 
shoulder, though, up to this point, he had scarcely 
been aware of it ; and now he felt it lean hard; 
she was thanking him by that silent pressure for 
his defence of her favourite. 

The scene had now become very exciting ; the 
seven competitors had already reached the high 
ground, yet did not in the least relax their speed ; 
a thicket of brushwood immediately intervened, 
into which four plunged, whose heads and shoul- 
ders could be seen making way through it, at a 
diminished rate ; the three others ran round, and 
were first upon the other side ; the young black- 
smith of Sanbeck leading ; then Jeff; then a cer- 
tain gamekeeper, said to be able to tire out any 
sportsman upon moor or fell. 

Dr Curzon gave a short biography of each of 
the seven champions, with whose career he was 
perfectly familiar, ‘I shall be able to certify that 
Master Jeff's rivals were all eminently respectable 
members of society,’ concluded he slily in Mr 
Campden’s ear. 

‘Tush !’ said the squire; ‘let me enjoy the race.’ 


When the first climbers got to the steep rocks 
between the flags, they had become to the naked | 
eye little more than moving specks ; and Jenny 
alone could make them clearly out by help of the 
glass. ‘The blacksmith is still ahead,’ said she ; 
‘and Jeff is shoulder to shoulder with the other 
man.— What did you call him, doctor ?’ 

‘Well, I said he was a gamekeeper ; between 
ourselves, Miss Jenny’ (this he whispered), ‘he’s a 
poacher.’ 

‘He’s an uncommonly good climber, at all 
events, said Jenny admiringly. ‘But Jeff goes 
like a chamois too,’ 

‘Let me have the glass a moment,’ said Kitty 
softly. Her heart was beating almost as quickly 
as poor Jefi’s, who was doing a very nasty bit of 
crag-work ; it looked as steep as a wall, even to 
her—to the others, it was like a window-pane with 
three flies upon it. Not a hundred feet above it 
was the pile of stones—marking the summit of the 
hill—which each had to round before beginning 
the race home. She had gazed upon it from her 
own room at the Hall a hundred times, but, hence- 
forward, it would have a personal interest for her. 
What endurance, what fatigue, was he not under- 
going! Matched against grown men like these, 
and all (as she well knew, in spite of Mary’s ill- 
natured remarks) for the honour of the thing ; for 
there was honour in it. ‘ He’s down!’ exclaimed 
she eagerly. 

‘Who’s down? Not Jeff!’ cried Jenny. 

‘Jeff? No!’ returned Kitty contemptuously ; 
‘it’s the blacksmith.’ 

‘Poor fellow !’ said Mary ; ‘he has not hurt him- 
self, I hope.’ 

‘You haa better go up and see,’ said Jenny 
rather rudely ; ‘for my part, I should like them 
all to slip except Jeff.’ 

‘Oh, so wauid I, said Mary, “so far as that 
> 

‘That is the true female view of justice,’ 
chuckled the doctor.—‘As for you, Kitty, you 
would like them all to have apoplectic fits, 
would you not ?’ 

‘No, sir; I should like Jeff to win, but to do 
it fairly.’ 

The doctor patted approvingly the hand that 
rested on his shoulder ; forgetting that Kitty had 
quitted her hold to take possession of the glass. 

‘You need not squeeze my fingers, Dr Curzon,’ 
said Mary, comprehending his error. 

‘You need not talk about it, my dear, if I did,’ 
answered the doctor imperturbably ; he had been 
nearly half a century in practice as a medical man, 
and was not easily put out by a mistake. 

‘He is round the stones, exclaimed Kitty ; ‘both 
of them. Now they are coming to the steep place 
again—oh, surely they won’t run down that. I 
cannot look at them.’ 

‘@Give me the glass,’ cried Jenny importunately. 
It was popularly understood that she was ‘all 
nerves,’ But her hand was steady enough as she 
brought the instrument to bear upon the returning 
athletes. ‘Jeff and the gamekeeper are far ahead,’ 
said she ; ‘they are coming like the wind. Well 
done! Oh, I wish I was a man like you, Uncle 
George, that I could add, “ By Jove!”’ 

‘Why, what’s the matter, lass?’ asked the 
squire. 

‘Jeff has just jumped a boulder like a deer: 
they are leaping from stone to stone, as the water 
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comes down the fall in wet weather. I would 
rather be able to leap like that than anything in 
the world.’ 

The doctor pursed his lips, and gave a little sigh, 
but Jenny neither saw nor heard him. 

‘If nothing happens, one of these two will win. 
Think of that, Kitty ; Jeff will be second, at all 
events. O dear, O dear! they cannot stop them- 
selves.’ 

‘Good heavens! what has happened?’ cried 
the squire. Kitty did not speak, but the doctor 
felt both her hands suddenly clutch his shoulder. 

‘Why, theyll have to go through the wood, 
instead of round it.’ 

‘Is that all? You gave me such a turn,’ said 
Mary pettishly. 

‘That is just what they could not give themselves, 
said Kitty: ‘they are coming right through the 
copse, instead of round it.’ 

‘They are wise,’ said the doctor ; ‘they have the 

und with them this journey. By Jove! it’s a 

e race.’ 

By this time the two leading figures were well 
in sight, and a mighty cheer burst from the excited 
throng of spectators, as now the one, and now the 
other, seemed tothave a few feet of vantage. A 
stone wall lay before them, then a piece of slanting 
turf, below which was a gully, into which both had 
descended on their way up—it being of course im- 
possible to clear it from that direction. After that 
was the ‘run in’ over a level grass-field, with 
another stone wall at the finish. Both topped the 
first wall at the same instant, and then the game- 
keeper began to lead: it was plain that, though not 
more agile among the crags, he was a trifle more 
_—- on the turf than his younger competitor. 

e would certainly be first at the gap that led 
down into the gully, and consequently first out of 
it, after which, aoe ibs accidents, the race would be 
his. The party from the Hall could discern this as 
clearly as the umpire himself, and gloom fell upon 
them accordingly. 

A roar of exultation suddenly arose. 

‘Hallo! Jeff’s going to jump it, cried the squire 
excitedly. 

‘He’s going to try it,’ murmured the doctor, 
auikeniette putting his hand to his pocket, to feel 
if his case of instruments was in its accustomed 
place. ‘ He’ll break his legs, if not his neck.’ 

Jeff’s plan was indeed a desperate one. Finding 
himself out-paced by his rival, he had avoided 
the gap altogether, and was making straight 
for the gully at its highest point, intending to 
treat it as a ditch. If he cleared it, he would 
not only save something of distance, but all the 
time which the other would consume in descend- 
ing and ascending. But if he did not clear it, there 
would be twenty feet of fall upon a stony bottom 
—the bed, in fact, of a dry torrent. 

On he came like a race-horse ; there was no time 
to pull himself together, nor even ‘to think about 
it’ (as Jeff himself afterwards allowed, in deprecia- 
tion of his own feat); and the next instant, that 
apprehensive ‘ Ah-h-h-h !’ arose from the spectators, 
such as salutes all ‘deeds of derring-do’ while in 
progress, followed instantaneously by the shout 
which proclaims success, Jeff had alighted, by a 
supreme effort, at the very verge of the chasm; 
there was not an inch of margin ; but he had done 
it; and now he was half-way across the field before 
his rival had emerged from the gully. 


‘O Jeff, dear Jeff, I never liked you so 
much before!’ cried Jenny, her frail limbs ‘all 
of a tremble’ and the tears running down 
a = like rain. ‘ Was it not plucky of him, 

it?’ 

But Kitty could not have spoken had she been 
offered, like ‘Conversation’ Coleridge, half-a- 
crown for every word. Her face was white, and 
her eyes seemed to start forth to meet the victo- 
rious boy, as he climbed over the last stone wall, 
not so lightly as he had crossed it last—but yet 
without signs of positive distress—and ran in to 
the goal the winner by half-a-dozen seconds. 

‘Back, back !’ cried the doctor, riding in among 
the people that were pressing around the lad and 
cheering him vociferously. ‘Give him room and 
air.’ 

Then presently he reappeared at the side of the 
barouche. 

‘The boy is well enough, but awfully “pumped” 
and exhausted. It is my opinion’—and when the 
doctor used that form of words, he meant what he 
said—‘ that he would be none the better for 
receiving your congratulations just at present, 
young ladies. He does not even know you’re 
here, you see’—— 

‘ Ay, then we had better be off before he finds 
it out,’ put in the squire eagerly. ‘Then we shall 
get nicely home before—that is, in time to receive 
your mother, Mary.’ 


DREAMING AND SLEEP-WALKING. 


DREAMING is now not such a puzzle as it once 
was. We know by careful study and experience 
what it is. No one dreams when he is sound 
asleep. Dreams take place only during an imper- 
fect or perturbed sleep. The imaginative faculties 
are less or more awake, and being unchecked by 
the reflective faculties or judgment, the wildest 
conceptions are formed, and these half-waking 
fancies we call dreams. Usually, these fancies 
are ill-assorted shreds of casual remembrances, 
or of something that has made a strong impres- 
sion on the mind, There is nothing supernatural 
about them, and any attempt to explain them is 
simply ridiculous. Persons who pretend to tell 
the meaning of dreams are either impostors, or 
weak self-deceived individuals, 

Yet, there are some curious phenomena about 
dreams. The half-wakeful mind, in an unchecked 
imaginative condition, can do things that appear 
a little surprising. Musicians have composed tunes 
in their dreams, and so have persons of a poetical 
fancy composed verses, which they wrote down 
on waking. We have at times experienced a 
pleasure, no doubt enjoyed by many, that of 
waking up and still continuing to carry on a 
dream. ‘To do this requires some delicate manage- 
ment. Feeling that we have awoke, we must take 
care to keep the eyes shut, so as to prevent any 
confusion between the imaginings and the exterior 
objects. If the eyes look about them in a way 
to convey impressions to the brain, the dream 
vanishes. Jn short, in certain half-wakeful con- 
ditions, the imagination is powerful, the more 
so, as being wholly unobstructed by reflection, 
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and dashes off into the most wonderful, and some- 
times most beautiful conceptions. 

When we pass from the phenomena of dreaming, 
and enter the domain of sleep-walking, or somnam- 
bulism, a higher psychological curiosity is reached. 
Here, we shall find it convenient to adopt some 
kind of classification, so varied are the forms in 
which the action presents itself. Many cases are 
on record, for instance, in which the sleep-action is 
a direct continuation of wakeful-action, without 
any break. Coachmen, postillions, and muleteers 
are known to have continued driving even after 
they had fallen into a drowsy sleep ; the muscles 
and nerves continue to act in a sort of auto- 
matic manner, after consciousness has lapsed into 
slumber. M. Plater, the celebrated lutanist or 
lute-player, one evening dropped asleep while 
playing, after partaking of an unusually liberal 
supper ; he continued to ‘discourse sweet music,’ 
correctly and tastefully, until roused from his 
drowsy nap by the noise of his lute falling on 
the floor. A ‘reader’ in a printing-office fell asleep 
while reading for the correction of proof, but con- 
tinued reading down to the bottom of that page. 
In this case the probability is that his sleep only 
went to the extent of drowsiness; at anyrate, 
when roused up, he could not remember the 
words which he had just been correctly reading. 
Sir John Moore, during his ever-memorable retreat 
to Corunna, had to make forced marches night and 
day, as the only mode of averting capture by a 
vastly larger French army ; his poor tired soldiers 
y 8 slept as they marched, or marched as they 
slept. 

A truly remarkable manifestation of somnam- 
bulism is that which can be brought about by the 
influence of other persons on thesleeper, External 
voices and sounds can move him to action even 
when his consciousness is asleep. Dr Carpenter 
and other physiologists have recorded many in- 
stances of this kind, A young naval officer, signal- 
lieutenant to Admiral Lord Hood at Toulon, 
sometimes continued his anxious duties for eighteen 
or twenty hours at a stretch ; going to his berth, 
and falling instantly asleep, his mind was never- 
theless so far ponies & on one particular subject, 
that if a comrade whispered ‘Signal !’ in his ear, 
it roused him at once and irresistibly. A young 
military officer voyaging with his regiment in a 
troop-ship, displayed a tendency which some of the 
mischievous wags around him took an unfair ad- 
vantage of. When he was asleep in his berth, they 
would whisper in his ear, giving him all the details 
of a duel, a shipwreck, ora battle ; his mind un- 
consciously followed the narrative, until he was 
roused to action by the climax, and woke by spring- 
ing out of bed. Fortunately for society, such cases 
are rare ; it would bea perilous thing if others could 
induce us to do what they wish, without conscious- 
hess on our part. 

Sleep-writeng is not the least noteworthy among 
these phenomena. Indeed, some of the instances 
are inexplicable in the present state of our know- 
ledge ; for things are done with closed eyes while 
asleep, which the persons certainly could not have 
done with closed eyes when awake. In some 
cases, although the eyes are open, ordinary vision 
does not seem to be performed by them. It would 
almost appear as if we were endowed with an 
additional sense, which only makes itself manifest 
in the somnambulistic state. Be this as it may, 


the recorded examples are deeply interesting. A 
young French ecclesiastic frequently rose in the 
middle of the night, went to a table, took pen and 
ink, and wrote portions of sermons. It was not 
mere mechanical work ; he would make frequent 
corrections, to improve the grammar and syntax of 
his composition—changing, for instance, ‘ce divin 
enfant’ into ‘cet adorable enfant,’ and then into 
‘cet enfant adorable.” On one occasion, when 
watched by the Archbishop of Bordeaux, experi- 
ments were made to ascertain what kind of vision 
was being exerted. A sheet of writing-paper was 
quietly and cautiously substituted for that which 
the somnambulist had placed before him; he did 
not recognise the change, if the two sheets were simi- 
lar in size and shape ; an opaque screen was placed 
between his eyes and the paper, but he wrote on 
just the same. In another case, a young poet, 
not having finished some stanzas before he went 
to bed, rose in the night, went to his table, and 
finished them—so much to his satisfaction, that he 
applauded his own genius and taste ; in the morn- 
ing he remembered nothing of the matter. Dr 
Carpenter mentions the instance of a man who 
wrote accurately in his sleep, placing his words at 
good distances apart, dotting every 2, and crossing 
every t A young collegian got out of bed asleep, 
lit a candle, sat down to a table, took pen and 
paper, wrote out some geometrical and algebraic 
problems, extinguished the light, and went to bed 
again—his eyes closed all the time. On one occa- 
sion, an Amsterdam banker requested a mathe- 
matical professor to work out a very intricate cal- 
culation for him ; the professor set his pupils to 
work; one of them went to bed with his mind 
full of the subject ; and in the morning was not a 
little surprised to find his table covered with sheets 
of paper on which the calculation was fully and 
satisfactorily developed. The writing was in his 
own hand; he had risen in the night and done it 
while asleep. 

Walking, without talking or working, is a familiar 
kind of somnambulistic manifestation. Bellini’s 
Sonnambula hits the right note here ; poor Amina 
walks in her sleep, a tendency which first rouses 
the suspicions of her lover, and afterwards sup- 
plies the means of removing them. Dr Carpenter 
adverts to ‘sleep-walkers who make their way over 
the roofs of houses, steadily traverse narrow planks, 
and even clamber precipices; and this they do 
with far less hesitation than they would do in the 
waking state.” Muratori speaks of an Italian noble- 
man, Signor Agostino Forari, who was much prone 
to sleep-walking, —— during the waning of 
the moon. One evening he played at cards with 
some friends, and went to bed early. His servant 
told the guests that, from symptoms already familiar 
to him, he believed that his master would walk in 
his sleep that night; Forari was lying on his back, 
with staring but unconscious eyes, cold hands, and 
a slow pulse. At midnight he drew aside his 
bed-curtains, rose, dressed, put on his hat and 
sword-belt, went to the fire as if to warm himself, 
went to a wardrobe closet, came out again, locked 
the door, and put the key in his pocket. The 
watchers held a lighted candle-close before his 
eyes, but he took no notice of it, and did not seem 
to see it. He went down-stairs, out to the stable, 
stroked his horse, bridled it, and —— 
confused when he failed to find the saddle. He 
mounted him, but gave up his intention of riding 
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on finding the gate of the courtyard locked ; he led 
his horse to a water-trough, and allowed him to 
drink, tied him to a post, and returned into the 
house. Going into the billiard-room, he made a 
few movements with a cue, as if playing, then 
touched a few keys of a harpsichord, threw him- 
self on the bed in his clothes, and slept soundly 
for ten hours. The servant cautioned the guests 
not to disturb him by any sudden noise during 
his strange unconscious wanderings, as it might 
injuriously affect his mind. A young lady, when 
nervously ill, was prone to walk about the house 
in a state of sleep, never falling over the furniture 
or other obstacles; her eyes were open, but she 
did not see in the ordinary way, for no winking 
or movement of the eye took place when a strong 
light was held close to her face. In a part of 
France where men are much accustomed to walk 
on stilts over swampy ground, a somnambulist one 
night walked across a swollen torrent on stilts ; 
on awaking, he found himself too much afraid to 
recross the same torrent by daylight. 

Riding, instead of or in addition to walking, is 
sometimes as amusing as it is wonderful, in con- 
nection with the unconscious freaks of somnambu- 
lists. A man accustomed to attend a weekly 
market, one night rose from his bed, dressed, went 
to the stable, saddled his horse, mounted, and 
trotted off towards the market ; finding a turnpike 
pate closed, he stopped; and this interruption 

the effect of waking him. The Times, 
some years ago, recorded the case of a butcher at 
Lambeth, who one Sunday evening fell asleep in 
his chair by the fireside. He was seen to rise 
{| from his seat, fetch his y~ put on one spur, and 
go to the stable, where, failing to find a saddle, he 
mounted an unsaddled horse. When asked what 
he was going to do, he answered (still in a state of 
somnambulistic sleep) that he was ‘going his 
rounds,’ Although prevented from leaving the 
stable, he nevertheless continued on horseback for 
some time, carrying on a wrangle about toll with 
an imaginary turnpike-man, to whom he exclaimed, 
‘Give us none of your gammon!’ Even when 
removed from his horse, he continued for a time 
the movements of whipping and spurring. 

Working, walking, doing, talking—there is a 
combination of two or three of these, sometimes 
all four, in the examples now under notice. A 
man dreamed that he saw a child fall into a 
river; he got up, threw himself again on his 
bed as if in the act of swimming, seized hold 
of a bundle of clothing at the corner of the bed, 
treated it as if it were the drowning child, held 
it with one hand while seeming to swim with 
the other, and put it down as if safely landed 
on the river-side ; he began shivering and teeth- 
chattering, and said out audibly: ‘It is freezing 
cold ! let me have a little brandy ;’ and finally 
returned to bed again. A young military officer in 
the citadel of Brenstein was seen by his brother- 
officers to rise from bed in his sleep, go to a 
window, open it, clamber to a roof by the aid of 
the window-cord, seize hold of a magpie’s nest with 
its young, descend to the room, wrap the young 
birds in a cloak, and go to bed again. Porati, an 
Italian apothecary, had a pupil named Castelli, who 
was much accustomed to somnambulistic influence ; 
more than once the young man was seen to rise 
from his bed while asleep, go down to the shop, 
and serve out medicines to imaginary customers. 


Muratori relates that Giovanni Battista Negretti, 
servant to the Marchese Luigi Sale, was subject to 
somnambulistic attacks, during which he re-per- 
formed the duties of the day in a way at once 
amusing and surprising. One evening, while sleep- 
ing on a bench in the kitchen, he rose suddenly, 
began walking about and talking, went into the 
dining-room, laid the cloth and other apparatus 
for dinner, and stood with a plate in his hand as if 
behind his master ; after waiting some time, and 
the imaginary dinner ended, he put away every- 
thing, locked the sideboard, went to his master’s 
bedroom, warmed the bed, locked up the house, 
and finally retired to his own bed—his eyes 
closed all the time. On another evening he 
rose up asleep, got his own — ready, ate it, 
went and drew some wine, and drank. It was 
observed, on these occasions, that he made much 
use of his arms, feeling his way rather than seeing. 
A bellringer one night rose up in his sleep, and, 
as if his companions were with him, prepared to 
go up into the belfry; after going out of the 
room and in again, he imitated the movements 
of a bellringer. A man who ate and drank occa- 
sionally while in a somnambulistic sleep, evidently 
did not know the taste of what he was taking, 
for persons who watched him might change his 
food or drink without his perceiving it. One wight 
he arose from bed, dressed, went to a cabaret or 
small wine-shop, asked for wine, received water, 
and drank it without noticing the difference. A 
young soldier, interested one evening by a discus- 
sion or reading with his comrades of a military 
combat, partook of supper, went to bed, and soon 
to sleep; in the night he rose, with eyes open, 
but asleep, and imitated with his arms a vigorous 
defence, rushed out of doors, and returned in a 
profuse perspiration. Weinholt notices the case 
of a musical student, who would often rise in 
his sleep, go into the study, place a sheet of 
music in proper position on the pianoforte, and 
play the piece correctly: once his friends pur- 
posely turned his music upside down, but he 
detected and rectified it; on another occasion, he 
found a string out of tune, opened the instru- 
ment, tuned the string, and went on with his 

laying. A stonemason, working fora master in 
‘ent, was told by him one evening to go the 
next morning to a neighbouring churchyard, and 
measure the quantity of work done to a wall. He 
went to bed at his usual hour. Waking in the 
night, he was astonished to find himself dressed, 
in the open air, and in the dark. The church 
clock struck two, and then he knew he was in the 
churchyard. When a gleam of summer daylight 
came, he found that he had measured the wall 
accurately with a measuring-rod, and properly 
entered the items ina book. This case is a very 
remarkable one, for the man ‘caught himself in 
the act’ of somnambulistic working, and was as 
much surprised at it as any looker-on would have 
been. Gassendi notices the case of a man who rose 
in the night, dressed while asleep, went down to 
the cellar, drew wine from a cask, walked back, 
undressed, went to bed again, and knew nothing 
about it in the morning. Once, when he did this, 
he woke in the cellar, and found more difficulty in 
retracing his steps in the dark than he had when 
asleep. 


exhausted ; but the above-cited examples will 
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suffice to illustrate the Curiosities of Somnambu- 
lism, the faculty of thinking, versifying, calculat- 
ing, walking, riding, working, writing, talking, 
singing, and playing during sleep. 


A VICTIM TO MODERN INVENTIONS. 
Since quite a child, Harry Gradient had been 


noted for his ingenuity in devising various 
mechanical oddities. When not engaged in graver 
pursuits, he was sure to be ankle-deep in some 
hydraulic scheme, or head over ears in some 
other of the mechanical sciences, His knack of 
invention was truly wonderful, though as yet—at 
the time I write, Harry was twenty-five—my 
friend had had few opportunities of turning 
it to ne purpose. He and I were both 
engaged in some engineering works on the con- 
tinent, undertaken by an English firm. After we 
had .been there some months, Harry received the 
welcome news that a relative had died, leaving 
him a nice little property and a comfortable house, 
some miles out of London. 

Prior to leaving me to return to England—for 
there was much to be done in the way of setting 
the property and house in order—my friend said, 
with his usual enthusiasm: ‘Mark, my boy’ (my 
name is Mark Mildmay), ‘I shall expect you to 
come and see me when you come back. I sup- 
pose you are booked here for another eighteen 
months or so, and that will just give me time to 
set my house in order. Such a house, my boy! 
You’ve never seen such a one as it shall be. I 
mean to give up engineering for the public, and 
to exercise my talents in that way for my own 
benefit and comfort: my house shall be full of 
* ingenious and curious contrivances, such as have 
never been seen before.’ 

Time passed on, and the business I had been 
engaged in was completed, and I returned home. 
I hed written to Harry occasionally ; and as soon 
as he heard I had arrived in England, he sent me a 
pressing invitation to come and visit him. 

I gladly accepted the invitation, for I wanted to 
see my old friend again, and wrote to him saying I 
would run down the next day, and arrive at a 
station some two miles from his house, about 
six o’clock in the evening. I therefore packed a 
small portmanteau ; and at the appointed time got 
out at the little roadside station. Harry was there 
waiting for me with his dogcart ; and soon we were 
bowling along a pleasant country road. 

‘Look,’ he cried, ‘ that is my house you see there 
among the trees; and this we are passing, and 
that one beyond, and the other, whose chimneys 
you can just see—are all occupied by friends 
of mine—as well as some others you cannot see 
from here—and to each of them I have laid a 
telegraphic wire; so, when I have nothing partic- 
ular to do of an evening, I telegraph : “ Will you 
come and have a game at whist?” or, “I saw 
Brown in town to-day ; he’s coming to shoot with 
you to-morrow.”? 

We now arrived at the entrance-gate; Harry 
pulled up. ‘I'll get down and open it,’ said I. 

‘Sit still!’ he cried. The gate opened of its 
own accord. 

‘Hollo! That’s “Open sesame” with a ven- 
geance,’ I exclaimed. ‘ How is it done ?’ 


drive a plate of iron like a shallow gutter ; when 
I stop, the wheels pressing on this, cause it to 
sink slightly; this acting on levers and cranks 
underground, opens the gate ; and a catch holds it 
so, until we pass over a similar one on the other 
side, which releases it, and the gate falls to.’ 

‘Well, that’s very convenient.’ 

‘To be sure, it is: saves me a lodge and gate- 
keeper.’ 

e now drove up to the house, where the groom 
was waiting to take the horse, and the housemaid 
was opening the door. 

‘Do you see, Mark; they had notice of our 
coming. When we stopped at the gate, the weight 
of the dogeart pressed two electric wires into con- 
tact, which, passing underground, rang one beli 
in the stable-yard, and another in the ‘kitchen, so 
that when we arrive, the servants are ready to 
attend upon us.’ 

We now entered the house. Miss Gradient met 
us in the hall, and I was introduced to her ‘by 
her brother. I should never have supposed her 
to be Harry’s sister, for she was tall and gaunt ; 
and whether it was the blue spectacles or not, I 
cannot say, but she struck me as being frigid and 
severe ; not at all the sort of person you would 
willingly care to offend. She, however, bade me 
"welcome, asking me if I had had a pleasant 
journey, &c. 

As I was taking off my overcoat in the hall, 
I exclaimed : ‘ Why, Harry, what on earth is that 
extraordinary-looking machine in the corner?’ 
It looked something like a shower-bath without 
the curtains; attached to the upright supports 
were a number of crooked iron arms, and on the 
end of each a brush. 

‘Oh, that is my automaton brushing-machine. 
I will explain it to you. You see, at the bottom 
there is a small platform about a foot high ; when 
you step on this, it gradually descends, and as it 
does so, sets in motion a train of wheels and 
levers—you are, in fact, the weight, the motive- 
power which puts all in motion, All these arms 
with the brushes begin to revolve, and brush you 
all over at once. But the most curious and com- 
ees is the hat-brush at the top: you see it 

s something like a hat-box divided vertically 
in two parts; you perceive they are now some 
distance apart, so that you can pass between them ; 
they are lined with bristles, and are fixed on two 
lever-like jaws. When the machine is set in 
‘motion, these jaws come together, and claspin 
your hat between them, they revolve rapidly ; an 
in a few seconds your hat is brushed, at the same 
time as your coat, trousers, and boots. When the 
platform reaches the ground, the hat-brushes 
again separate, and you step out; then the plat- 
form springs up, and is ready for another dusty 
customer.’ 

‘ Well, it is a very curious contrivance. I should 
like to see it in action,’ said I. 

‘That you shall soon do;’ and he stepped on 
the little platform. All at once the clothes and 
shoe-brushes began to work vigorously; but the 
hat-machine did not come into action until the 
others had about half done their work; it then 
closed upon his hat, and spun round some fifteen 


or twenty times, and then flew apart, leaving him 
free to walk out. 
‘There !’ said Harry. ‘What do you think of 


‘that? Jump up, and try it’ 
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‘No, thank you; not just now ; some other time, 
perhaps,’ said i ; for I felt too nervous just then to 
trust myself to such an ordeal. 

‘Excuse me, then, for one moment, while I just 
speak to my sister, and then I will go up-stairs 
with you.’ 

He had no sooner left me, than, as I stood look- 
ing at the curious machine, I made up my mind to 
try it. Nobody was there to laugh at me if I 
prenet out suddenly ; so I boldly stepped in. The 
ton es seemed to do their work very well; but I 
found I must keep in my arms, having got a knock 
on the funny-bone of my elbow from sticking it 
out too far. But the hat-brush—oh! horror! I 
had forgotten I had no hat on, and that I was a 
head taller than my friend ; the consequence was, 
the infernal machine suddenly descended, and, 
seizing me by the head, whirled round at a fright- 
ful pace, till I thought no skin would have been 
left on my nose. I tried to stoop and escape it ; 
but I got such blows behind from the revolving 
clothes-brushes, that I was glad to stand upright 

ain. Fortunately, it was soon over, and then 
the hateful thing stopped. I opened my eyes, and 
saw Harry standing looking at me, convulsed with 
laughter. I felt very angry at the moment, as I 
rushed out, with one of my favourite long whiskers 
brushed across my face, and the other, back over 
my ear; while my hair was twisted into a vortex 
on the top of my head. 

‘It’s a hateful machine!’ I cried, as I tried to 
re-arrange my dishevelled locks. 

Harry roared with laughter ; but as soon as he 
could contain himself, he said: ‘Don’t you see it 
was not regulated for your height? If you had 
tried it when I asked you, I would have arranged 
it pear. 

tried to laugh too, and said: ‘ Well, I’ve had 
brushing enough ; let’s go up-stairs now, for I am 
anxious to look in the glass to see if there is any 
skin left on the end of my nose,’ 

‘What a jolly large room!’ said I, as I entered 
the apartment prepared for me. 

‘Yes; this was my poor old uncle’s room, and 
for a year or two before he died he used it fora 
sitting-room as well as bedroom. You see that 
large recess at the end: that is where he used 
to sleep. The bed is there still, as it is often 
handy ; but as the room is only used for sleepin 
purposes now, I have had another and larger be 

ut in as well. I’ll come and sleep in the little 
Fed, and keep you company, if you like; that is, 
if you are nervous, and don’t like being alone, as 
you used to be.’ 

‘Oh, but that was such a wild, uncivilised place, 
one could never tell what might happen; but Iam 
not nervous at being alone in England.’ 

* All right, old fellow ; but I ‘have got a great 
deal to shew you here, First of all, as it is getting 
dusk, I’ll light the gas; that is done by electricity. 
I have got a quantity of batteries down in the 
cellar, and wires laid all over the house. Now see. 
I press in this ivory knob, which brings the wires 
into contact, and an electro-magnet turns the stop- 
cock ; at the same moment, a spark passes across 
the gas-jet and ignites it. But that is not all. You 
see that bar on the ceiling above the lamp—well, 
it is composed of two metals, one of which expands 
by heat much more than the other ; this causes it to 
bend when it gets hot; and as it does so, it acts 
on a lever and a rod above the ceiling, releasing a 


catch which holds open the shutters, and they 
immediately close with a spring ; as they do this, 
they catch against a sort of trigger, which in its 
turn releases a weight, that runs down and draws 
the curtains,’ 

Almost as he had finished speaking, the metal 
had become sufficiently heated by the now lighted 
gas, to act on the lever, and the shutters closed and 
the curtains drew themselves together as if by 
magic. 

‘That is very cleverly managed,’ said I. ‘But 
here is another knob with the letter A upon it ; 
what is that for ?’ 

‘The A stands for alarm. I have one in each 
room, but have never required them yet. When 
either of them is pressed, a large alarm-bell on 
the top of the house is set ringing by electricity, 
and it continues to ring until the electric power is 
turned off again. We won’t try that, as it would 
alarm the whole neighbourhood. But I have more 
to shew you. Here is a small recess with a curtain 
in front; I have had it fitted up as a shower-bath ; 
it is self-acting: in a second or two after you 
enter, the water comes down, You can try it in the 
morning, if you like.’ 

‘Thank you. You do indeed abound in in- 
genious contrivances; you, however, must have 
exhausted all in this room, at anyrate.’ 

‘O dear, no. Will you see if there is any water 
in the basin ?? 

I went to look, and remarked that some was just 
running in from the tap. 

‘Just so: in walking to it, you trod on a spring 
in the floor and set the water running ; now, when 
you come away, you will tread on another, and 
cause it to run away.’ 

I again admired the contrivance ; when he said: 
‘ There is one more, and I think that is all. See; 
here by the bed-side are three speaking-tubes : 
this, marked number one, communicates with my 
bedroom ; this, marked two, with my sister’s room ; 
and the third, with the servants’ room. The two 
last I do not suppose you are likely to have any 
occasion to use, unless you want Jane to bring you 
up an early cup of tea.’ 

‘Is Jane the aed little housemaid who opened 
the door for us ?? 

‘Yes, you sly dog ; you were not long in finding 
that out. But mind, ‘my pretty Jane’ will stand 
no nonsense,’ 

‘Why, Harry, I should have thought you would 
have known me too well to make such a remark— 
you know I never’ 

‘ All right, old fellow ; I was only joking. But 
come, you must look sharp and get ready for 
dinner.’ 

After Harry had left, and when I was ready to 
go down, I determined to try tube number one ; I 
blew the whistle. 

‘Hollo !’ replied Harry from the other end. 

‘I am ready to go down when you are ; shall you 
be long?’ 

‘I am ready now, and will meet you on the 
landing,’ came his answer. 

As we were going down-stairs Harry told me we 
should be four at dinner, as his sister had invited 
Miss Denbigh, a young lady who lived near. We 
found the ladies in the drawing-room, where I 
was introduced to Miss Denbigh. I could not 
help thinking she was more at home with Harry 
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than with his sister, and this was confirmed later 
on, when he walked home with her. 

We had a very nice little dinner ; and after the 
ladies had left us, Harry explained to me some 
more of his inventions, and shewed me his tele- 
graphs, by which he communicated with his neigh- 
bours. While we were talking, one of the bells 


rang. 

‘ Hollo, said Harry, ‘that’s Pool. What does he 
want, I wonder?’ Then followed a series of clicks. 
‘He wants to know if I will come and have a 
game of billiards to-morrow evening. I shall say 
I have a friend staying with me.’ Click, click, 
click, ‘He says: “Bring your friend with you.” 
What say you, Mark? Will you go?’ 

‘T have no objection,’ I answered. F 

Click, click, click, went the machine for some 
time ; and then Harry came and sat down, saying: 
‘He says: “All right ; he shall expect us,”’ 

After a time, we joined the ladies in the drawing- 
room, and had some music and singing, as Miss 
Denbigh had a very nice voice; she and Harry 
sang some duets together, and appeared so much 
accustomed to it that they must have had a great 
deal of practice. In the room was a nice little 
organ, on which Harry gave a very creditable per- 
formance. He explained to me that it was blown 
by water-power. He had fixed a horizontal wind- 
mill on the top of the house, which pumped up the 
water ; and from the height to which it was raised, 
he got sufficient power to work a small water- 
engine to blow his organ. When he had finished 
playing, he remarked : —e you are not aware 
that this is a self-acting organ ?” 

‘What do you mean?’ I said. ‘Can you wind 
it up like a clock, and make it play by means of a 
barrel ?’ 

‘Nothing of the kind, I can assure you ; it has 
neither barrel nor spring.’ 

And now, to my great astonishment, a sonata by 
Beethoven peeled forth from the instrument ; the 
keys went down just as though the fingers pressed 
them. But no fingers were there! I could not 
understand it at all. 

At length, Harry let me into the secret. He 
had a musical friend, who lived only a few hundred 
yards distant, and who had an organ exactly like 
this one. Between the two, a cable containing a 
number of wires was laid, and on drawing out a 
certain stop, the current passed from one to the 
other, so that when a note in one organ was struck, 
the corresponding note was drawn down by an 
electro-magnet in the other. Thus, the piece Harry 
had just played had been produced simultaneously 
on the other organ, and now the friend was per- 
forming on his, and this was repeating it. Several 
pieces were played in this way, Harry, between 
times, holding conversation with his friend, and 
making suggestions by means of the telegraph. 
When it began to get late, Miss Denbigh 
declared she must be going; and Harry walked 
home with her, leaving me to the tender mercies 
of Miss Gradient. When we were left alone, she 
began asking me if I had seen anything of mission- 
ary labours during my residence abroad. I told 
her I had not. She then said she took great 
interest in such matters, and was now at work on 
some gauze frocks for negro children, thinking 
they would be cool and pleasant to wear. I was 
next cross-questioned as to the moral character of 
the people where I had been staying. I thought 


Harry (the rogue) would never come back, and 
made up my mind that he must be flirting with 
Miss Denbigh, or he would have returned sooner, 
for he had remarked that she lived close by. How- 
ever, he came at last; and, after a glass of grog 
and one pipe of tobacco, we went to bed. Before 
we did so, however, Harry told me of one more of 
his contrivances ; this was to prevent the entrance 
of burglars. 

‘Between the kitchen and the front part of the 
house,’ he explained, ‘is a pair of swing-doors, on 
which are two brass handles; these are connected 
with an induction coil, and when I go to bed I 
turn on the battery power by a small winch in my 
room. Now, woe betide any one who tries to open 
these doors in the night! If he takes hold of these 
handles, he immediately receives a tremendous 
shaking, and the muscles of his fingers so contract 
that he cannot open his hands to release himself, 
but must grin and endure it, until I choose to turn 
off the battery power.’ 

‘But suppose you did not hear him, he might 
stand there all night.’ 

‘Oh, but if any one touches this arrangement, a 
bell immediately rings in my room.’ é; 

We now went up to bed, Harry bidding me 
good-night at the room-door, but saying if I wanted 
anything I could speak to him through the tube. 
I was very soon in ay and almost as soon asleep, 
and dreaming that I was in the train, and that the 
engine was shrieking madly. I awoke, and found 
Harry was blowing the whistle through the tube 
close by my ear. I drew out the whistle, and 
asked him what he wanted. 

‘Only to inquire if you are all right, and to say 
we breakfast at nine o'clock.’ 

I answered rather pettishly, I am afraid: ‘I was 
all right just now, for I was fast asleep. Good- 
night, old fellow ; don’t wake me up again,’ 

Tt was all very well to say, don’t wake me up 
again, but I could not go to sleep, do what I 
would. At length, after tossing and tumbling 
about, I determined to play Harry the same trick 
he had played me. I seized the tube, blew through 
it, and listened. 

‘Well?’ came the answer, in rather a sleepy 
tone. 

‘I can’t go to sleep ; I wish you would come to 
my room, or let me come to yours. I think you 
had better come here, and you can sleep in the 
little bed, as you proposed.’ 

‘I! I proposed nothing of the sort, and you 
know it, you base abandoned wretch! I shall tell 
my brother of your conduct in the morning.’ 

O horror! i had caught up the wrong tube, 
and had been speaking to Miss Gradient. What 
should I do? I tried to explain. ‘My dear 
madam, I assure you it was all a mistake; I 
thought I was speaking to your brother.’ But I got 
no answer. ‘ Madam,’ I said, ‘do you hear me?’ 
Still no answer ; she had evidently put down the 
tube, and would hear nothing more I had to say. 
I put in the whistle, and dropped my end of the 
Pipe, and threw myself back on the bed to think. 

he bare idea of my saying such a thing to that 
stiff old lady was awful to contemplate. How 
could I meet her at breakfast? At last I deter- 
mined I must wake up Harry, and explain matters 
at once, I caught up the pipe, blew the whistle, 
and presently got an answer. ‘Oh, I have made 
such a mistake,’ I said; ‘I wanted you to come 
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and sleep here, but I got hold of the tube that goes | just upset a table with a variety of things upon it on. 
to Mine ¢ miient’s sons and asked her to at a arry, who had heard the bell, burst into the 
instead; but of course I meant you all the time.| the room at the instant of the crash, and ex- ent 
Do come to me at once, or I shall try and find my | claimed: ‘ What on earth is the matter?’ if | 
way to your room.’ . ‘Nothing, I cried, ‘If I could but stop this sav 
e reply only increased my horror and con-| abominable bell! I was trying to light the gas, dir 
sternation ; it was a shrill female voice, not Miss | and pushed in the wrong knob,’ day 
Gradient’s, but evidently Jane the pretty house-| ‘There,’ said Harry, when he had felt his way fan 
maid’s. She said: ‘ You wretch! ba have you} in; ‘I’ve stopped it. But I must now run down- I] 
know as I’m a honest gal, and scorn ye. You won’t | stairs to the telegraphs. I can hear the bells cov 
find me a-coming near you; and if you come here, | ringing; the neighbours have heard the alarm yie 
you can’t get in, for cook’s locked the door, and are wanting to ask what is the matter ;’ an wh 
‘My dear girl, I assure you’——— I commenced, | away went Harry, still leaving me in the dark. wo 
trying to explain, but she began speaking from her | When he had sent them each a message stating pul 
end of the tube, and cut me short. that the alarm was all a mistake, he came back to ‘O) 
‘IT ain't your dear gal; and it’s no use your| ask me how it happened, and lighted the gas for Fir 
talking any longer, ’cause I’m a-going to plug up| me. hot 
the pipe with curl-papers ; but I shall tell master; ‘I could not sleep, I said, ‘and wanted to get it 
all it in the morning.’ a light ; but unfortunately, I pressed in the wrong thi 
I again threw myself back on the bed ; large | knob and set the bell ringing,’ wh 
drops of cold perspiration stood on my forehead,| ‘Oh, well, never mind ; it’s all right now. But len 
as 1 thought of the awful muddle I had got into. | I must go and get into bed ; I’ve got scarcely any- mo 
Sleep was now not to be expected, and I longed | thing on, and my teeth are chattering so, I can mu 
for a glimmer of light. If those confounded hardly speak,’ Iv 
shutters had not been closed there would have} ‘ But, I say, I want to explain something to you. cul 
been a little. Then I made up my mind that I| I’ve got into such an awful muddle. I wanted to to: 
would feel my way to the window, and try and | speak to you; but I got hold of the wrong tube, and cri 
open the shutters. I got out of bed and felt my | called to your sister instead, and she’ —— all 
way along the wall. The darkness and stillness/ ‘Oh, well, never mind; I’ll make it all right in wh 
were dreadful. Suddenly I heard a noise in the | the morning. I can’t stay any longer now.’ wh 
room, and started ; the next instant I found it was} He was gone, and I had not been able to fully ' 
the water running into the basin: I had trodden | explain. Should I do so through the pipe? No; I mo 
on the spring in the floor. I now proceeded, still | would not risk that; perhaps I might get hold of it 
feeling my way along the wall; I must come to/ the wrong one again, and only e matters worse. ant 
the window in time. ‘Ah, here it is,” I muttered | I lay pondering for a long time what I should do. : 
as I felt the curtains ; but I was mistaken ; it was | I was seized with an ardent desire to get away. I sta 
the little bed in the recess, Again I journeyed | looked at my watch: it was four o’clock ; why, it bu 
onward, knocking my shins against the chairs,| would soon be getting daylight. If those con- ‘ 
but at last I exclaimed : ‘ Here it is; these are the | founded shutters were but open, I should be able let 
curtains.’ It was,a bow-window, and I passed | to see if the day were breaking. Now, I had a yo 
through, to feel for the fastening of the shutters ; | light, surely I —_ open them. I would try. bel 
when—— How shall I describe my sensations! I | Yes; I could open them; but as the gas was alight, out 
sereamed, I yelled, I scarcely know what I did. | it prevented the catch from keeping them open, anc 
Tt was the self-acting shower-bath I had got into, and, as I have said,‘they closed with a spring ; how- Ple 
and the water came down in a torrent on my | ever, as I held them back, I could see signs of the ' 
devoted head. I suppose my cries were deadened | dawn, and at last I managed to prop them open pu 
by the curtains, for no one appeared to have} with two chairs. How could I get away ?—that you 
heard me, and I emerged dripping from the bath. | was the all-important question—and without Jane Jal 
I was shivering. I drew off my wet night-shirt, seeing me too, Suppose I were trying to slip out, bel 
and then felt my way to my portmanteau, and got | and were to meet her on the stairs in the dusk, she ‘ 
another. This took me some time to accomplish, | would probably think I had improper designs, and wil 
and I was glad to get into bed again. Strange to | before I could explain, would rouse the house. col 
say, it was not long before I got warm; a glow/| Decidedly, if I meant to go, I must start before : 
seemed to come over me ; but sleep was still out | the servants were stirring. I consulted my Brad- dai 
of the question. shaw, and found that there was an early train from ‘ 
During all this time I had never got over the | the station where I got out last night. Only last sor 
ssion of the intense darkness. All at once 1} night? Could it be? It seemed an age. Yes; I los 
thought : ‘ Why, what afoolI am !’ Lhad forgotten | would make up my mind to go. I would leave a 
how easy it was to light the gas; I had only to| note for Harry, asking him to excuse my sudden clo 
press on the ivory knob. True, there might be | departure, and begging him, whatever might be the 
some difficulty in finding it, but at anyrate I | alleged against my moral character, to suspend his 
would try. judgment until he had heard what I had to say, if ha: 
Again I felt my way along the wall, and at | we should ever meet again. rer 
length finding the knob, I pushed it in ; but no gas| I found in my pocket a note with a blank half as 
was lighted. Instead, I heard a terrific noise over- | sheet ; this I tore off, and writing my letter to Harry sto 
head : it was the alarm-bell. All the neighbour-/| in pencil, I placed it on the dressing-table, and dai 
hood would be aroused. What should Ido? I did | prepared to start. Ihad only a small portmanteau, : 
not in the least know how to stop it. I must try | which I could easily carry to the station myself. da 
and find my way to Harry. As for the pipe, I| Soon all was ready. I cautiously opened the door, . 
could not be at all sure which was number one in | and crept noiselessly down-stairs, carrying my boots coi 
the dark. In my hurry to find the door, I had| in my hand. In the hall I sat down and put them | 
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on. Confound it; the front door was locked, and 
the key taken away. I must try some of the back 
entrances. I was determined to get out of the house 
if possible. I had not been in the kitchen, but I 
saw & —? which I had no doubt led in that 
direction. Cautiously I traversed it, for the early 
daylight was only dimly struggling in through the 
fanlight over the hall-door. 

Presently I came to a pair of folding-doors 
covered with crimson baize. ushed:: they did not 
yield ; but peering more closely, I saw a latch by 
which they were secured. I tried it ; still the door 
would not open. There was another handle, and I 
put down my portmanteau to try this, when— 
‘Oh! Oh! Ah! O-0-0-0-0-0! Murder! Thieves ! 
Fire! Oh!’ and so on, and so on, for about an 
hour, as it seemed to me, though I don’t suppose 
it was really a minute. I was caught in the 
thief-trap that Harry had explained to me, but 
which I had forgotten. My fingers clutched vio- 
lently at the handles, though I was all the time 
most anxious to rush away from them; but the 
muscles of my fingers were beyond my control, and 
I was suffering excruciating agony from the electric 
current, which was vibrating through me from head 
to foot. At last the shaking ceased, and with it my 
cries and shouts, which I had kept up vigorously 
all the time, and I almost dropped into a chair 
which stood near. Then I saw and heard Harry, 
who was asking me how I came there. 

‘I was going away, I gasped. ‘I have been 
most miserable all night; but this is the climax ; 
it has almost killed me. Pray, open the door, 
and I’ll try and walk to the station’ 

‘Nonsense!’ cried Harry; ‘come along up- 
stairs. Iam very sorry you have been so bothered, 
but Ill make it all right.’ 

‘No; I shall never be happy here: you must 
let me go. I am very much obliged to you for 

our kind intentions; but what with tubes and 
ells, and knobs to push in, and handles to pull 
out, and batteries and coils, and one thing and 
another, I am almost driven out of my senses. 
Please, iet me go, or I shall miss the early train.’ 

‘At anyrate wait until I can call my man to 
put the horse in the dogcart, and I will drive 
you to the station—do, now. In the meantime, 
Jane shall come and get you some breakfast; I 
believe she is getting up.’ 

‘No, no,’ I gasped; ‘I can’t wait for Jane: I 
will start at once; I must be gone before she 
comes down.” 

‘But I will call, and tell her to make haste; I 
daresay she can come at once.’ 

*No,no! I must go at once, — 
sorry to leave you so abruptly, but I— 
lose my train.’ 

‘Only stay two minutes, until I can slip on my 
clothes, and I will walk to the station with you 
then,’ 

‘No, no; thank you. Good-bye, good-bye ;’ and I 
hastened away. But I had not gone far before I 
remembered that the electric wires were laid as far 
as the entrance-gate. I looked back ; Harry still 
stood at the door, looking after me. ‘Is there any 
danger at the gate ?’ I cried. 

‘Danger ! What do you mean? There’s no 
danger.’ 

‘ You are sure there are no knobs, or handles, or 
coils, or anything of that sort ?? 

‘O no; nothing of the kind; you need not be 


Iam 
I shall 


at allafraid. I wish, though, you would alter your 
mind, and come back.’ 

I looked back, and as I did so, I saw Jane 
opening the shutters ; I shook my head, and cried : 
‘No; thank you; good-bye ;’ and made the best 
of my way down the drive. I cautiously pushed 
the gate open with my foot, and carefully avoided 
touching the handle. When I got on the high- 
road, I breathed more freely, and hastened on to 
the railway station. I just managed to catch the 
early train; and in due time reached London and 
my modest lodgings, As I entered my snug little 
room, I said to myself : ‘Thank goodness, there is 
no cellar full of electric batteries with wires, and 
shocks laid on all over the house ; and as for light- 
ing the gas, I had rather do it with the humble 
lucifer, than with the most convenient ivory knob 
that was ever invented! 


EAST COAST FISHERIES. 


OnE of the most interesting Reports laid before the 
House of Commons during the session of 1875 was 
drawn up by Mr Frank Buckland, in his capacity 
of Inspector of Fisheries, It related to the present 
condition of the fisheries of Norfolk and sister 
counties, From it we have gathered the following 
notes, 

Yarmouth for eight hundred years past has been 
celebrated for its herring-fishery. Old histories 
tell us that in the days of Canute its site was a 
mere sand-bank ; in Edward the Confessor’s time 
it was just visible at low-water. At the beginning 
of William the Conqueror’s reign it became con- 
stantly dry ground, so that fishermen from various 
parts of England came annually to catch herrings, 
This fishery has steadily progressed, and now, 
not only has the number of boats and men much 
increased, but also the depth and length of the nets 
have been augmented. Many boats now fish with 
nets a mile and a third long; some are known 
to use nearly two-mile length of nets, It is 
calculated that during the months of September, 
October, and November it would be well within 
the mark to say that for the capture of herrings, 
there are in use, every favourable night in the North 
Sea, between five and six thousand miles of netting: 
Formerly, these nets were made exclusively of 
twine ; now, cotton only is used, having been found 
from its softness to be much better adapted to 
the purpose. 

The kippered herring trade at Yarmouth finds 
employment for large numbers of women, ten 
thousand barrels being now yearly required for 
this trade alone. The fisheries of Yarmouth 
and Lowestoft are truly described as of national 
importance; for the herrings alone supplied 
through these ports would give about fourteen 
meals in the year to every man, woman, and 
child in the United Kingdom, allowing one fish 
to a meal. With regard to the proper seasons 
for conducting these fishing operations, we find 
that in January no herrings are caught. Towards 
the end of February the fishermen begin to catch 
spring herrings, and continue this work during 
the three succeeding months. The spring herrings, 
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however, are nothing but skin and bone; hardly 
fit, indeed, for human food. They are sold in 
large quantities to the Dutch and French fisher- 
men as bait for catching halibut, turbot, &e. The 
real ‘harvest of the sea’ begins in September, 
and lasts until Christmas. 

Lowestoft in former years derived some benefit 
from the mackerel fisheries ; but the business was 
never a very remunerative one, and of late the 
number of boats engaged in it has much decreased. 
The merchants have to compete with the very 
fine fish caught off the Irish coast near Kinsale, 
and with the immense quantities of mackerel 
imported from Norway ; these are packed in ice, 
and find a ready market amongst the manu- 
facturing towns, as well as in London. Ice is also 
an indispensable part of the stock-in-trade of every 
Yarmouth fisherman, for unless the boats carried 
large quantities of it out to sea, they could make 
but very short trips. Large stocks of it are brought 
to Yarmouth, from the numerous broads and rivers 
of Norfolk, in wherries holding twenty or thirty 
tons ; in the summer season, numerous cargoes 
of ice are discharged from Norwegian vessels, A 
mild English winter seriously affects the year's 
profits, for every block of ice needed has then to 
be got from Norway. 


There is no regular oyster-fishery now at Yar- 
mouth. Some years ago, when the anchor and 
chain of a lightship stationed off this coast were 
removed, a large number of oysters were found | 
attached to them. Dredges were then used, and a | 
considerable bed of oysters was found about the | 
pen The supply was, however, soon dredged | 
out, and the men left off working when their work 
ceased to be profitable. Mr Buckland, in account- | 


as fifty or sixty of these burrs are often brought up 
in one haul of the dredge ; but they are carelessly 
returned to the water. Unless better care be taken 
to destroy this ‘ sea-vermin,’ Mr Buckland despairs 
of any really good oyster-culture on this coast. 
Cromer and the adjoining villages along the 
coast form the headquarters of the crab and 
lobster fisheries. The extent of fishing-ground 
here is about sixteen square miles, described as 
one vast forest of sea-weed, and naturally a 
splendid breeding and feeding place for crabs. 
In former times the crabs were caught by what 
is called the ‘hoop-net.’ This was sunk to the 
bottom of the sea and worked with the hand, 
after the fashion of a minnow-net ; this apparatus 
sufficed until crab-pots were invented. These are 
made of a cage of thick string netting fastened 
across bows of iron or wood ; the cage is one foot 
nine inches long, and one foot three inches across 
the bottom. The crabs enter the crab-pots through 
two funnel-shaped doors, which act on the prin- 
ciple of a mouse-trap—easy to get in, but not 
so easy to get out; a side-door is let down, 
when the crabs are to be removed. The bait used 
are flat-fish, Iocally called butts, These fisheries, 
forming the principal industry of the Cromer 
district, are sadly on the decline; and their utter 
extinction is feared within a few years, unless 
some remedy against the wholesale destruction of 
small crabs, which is practised by some fishers, can 
be devised. Mr Buckland directs public attention 
to the horrible cruelties perpetrated in getting the 


| crabs ready for market. They are actually placed 


in cold water, a fire lighted, and gradually boiled ; 
the reason given for this being, that if they were 
put into boiling water at once, they would cast 
their claws. The crabs and lobsters are all sent 
away from the Norfolk coast packed in hampers ; 
and this process of boiling crabs alive takes 
place at their several destinations or markets. 


3 


ing for the presence of this single bed, gives some Such cruelties should at once be stopped. It is 
interesting facts about the breeding of oysters, well suggested that the crab could easily and painlessly 
worth quoting. When the mother-oyster spawns, | be killed by running an awl or needle through the 
she opens her shells and blows out the ‘spat’ in a | heart, which is situated in the centre of the body, 
dense cloud ; not at all unlike the steam from a| just below the mouth. Lobsters are usually plunged 


railway engine on a clear frosty morning. If the 
water is quiet, the tide calm, and the temperature 
warm, these young spats swim up and down and | 
around their mother ; when the sun is very hot, | 
they ascend to the surface, and there play about | 
like gnats on a still evening. It frequently | 
happens that the tide drifts immense numbers of | 
these living spats away from among the shells of 
the parent oysters ; these swim, and are carried by 
the tide, and at last sink to the bottom of the sea. 
If the bottom is clean and favourable for their 
taking hold of some suitable ‘culch,’ they remain, 
and establish a new oyster-bed ; if not, they all 
perish. This migration of the young oysters is 
somewhat analogous to the swarming of bees. 
The young bees leave the parent hive for the 
reason that if ~~ staid in the hive there would 
not be space for the two families, and the general 
stock. would suffer. In the same way the oysters, 
by a ee of nature, may be said to ‘swarn,’ 
in order that there shall not be too many on one 
spot. No painsseem to be taken by the fishermen 
to secure the natural enemies of the oyster. These 
are : five-fingers, usually called star-fish, and said to 
make excellent field-manure ; dog-whelks or borers ; 
broad weeds ; and burrs or sea-urchins, As many 


into boiling water and killed at once. 

Medical men consider oysters, crabs, and lobsters 
should form the diet of all persons engaged in busi- 
ness or literary pursuits, where much wear and tear 
of the nerve-powers take place from day to day, for 
no substance conveys phosphorus so readily into 
the human system, or assimilates so readily and 
quickly with the system. Care must, however, 
be taken that the organs of digestion are not dis- 
turbed by too large a quantity of this kind of 
diet. 

Mr Buckland concludes his Report with a variety 
of recommendations regarding the better preserva- 
tion and further cultivation of these fisheries; a 
matter, he justly considers, of the utmost import- 
ance, not only to the fishermen and inhabitants of 
Norfolk, but also to the public at large, for the 
teeming population of England is eating up the 
products not only of the land, but also of the 
ocean; and he trusts that, should legislation, 
based upon his labours, take place, it will result 
in furthering the great object of his life—the 
increase of food for the people. 
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